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i aa THE SIDE CALLED X 


The tiny living-room was quite dark, save for the flicker- 
ing light of the fire; there wasn’t a sound in the room, but, 
somehow, as Stavine opened the door, he felt a peculiar 
tenseness, as you do when you hear your dearest music softly 
played in the dark. | 

“Queer,” the man muttered, and turned on the light; 
then he started back, his faced changed. “Marion; great 
heavens! Oh! I beg your pardon,” he went on, more 
calmly; “how you did startle me!” 

“Are you sure, Dick? Come, now, didn’t you suspect some- 
thing’ but here the voice stopped because the woman, 
crouching in the shadow of the room, was trying to keep 
herself from sobbing aloud. She turned her back to 
straighten a picture. The man noticed the droop of her 
shoulders, and said something under his breath; then strode 
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toward the fire, raked it up, placed a chair before it, went 
to the light and shaded it. 

“Come, sit in this chair, Marion; it is so comfortable,” 
and he pulled one up facing it. She obeyed hin, still keep- 
ing her head turned. He kept on talking to help her get 
back her composure. 

“May I smoke? Thanks. The new picture of Dan’s is 
a bird.” At this the woman made a slight movement. 
Quickly he went on: ‘‘Do you know, I think that Garden is 
singing her finest this year; just heard her last night. 
Great!’ By this time she was quiet, and he, too, stopped 
and smoked. Then, finally, he said: “Marion, couldn’t you 
let me help; I always was good at helping you; now, 
wasn’t 1? Didn’t I even mend your bally old dolls when 
they got broken? Let me help mend something now, won’t 
you ?” 

The woman looked at him. She was a dainty, little 
woman, with wonderful blue eyes that just now looked as 
if somebody had killed something in her. At last she said, 
in a voice that made the man wince—such a pitiful, dead 
little voice: 

“This time I’m afraid even you can’t help, Dick. You 
were fine at mending broken dolls, but broken hearts—well, 
that’s different, isn’t it?’ 

For a time the man did not reply. He was thinking that 
his own needed quite a lot of mending. Finally he said 
softly: ‘Since it’s you, I might take a try even at that.” 

“Would you? But how did you get in?” 

“Watts let me in and told me to come in here and wait; 
that he would call Mrs. Temple; so I came and S 

“You saw,” interrupted the woman. “But,” giving a 
wry little smile, “there was nothing to conquer.” 

“T beg your pardon, Marion, but I saw nothing; and 
yow ll hurt my vanity if you don’t tell me immediately that 
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I conquered your bad temper,” laughed the man, watching 
her closely. 

“Thank you, Dick; you always were the nicest man; 
yes, let’s call it my temper; what’s in a name, anyhow? 
And now,” here she hesitated and moved farther back in the 
shadow, “tell me about Dan’s new picture—it is of Miss 
Baird, his new model, isn’t it? She is very beautiful, I 
think.” : 

“Is she? Well, maybe, but some people think snakes 
beautiful, you know. For my part, I prefer a different type, 
but ‘chacun a son goit.’ I think I am going to like his next 
picture better; it is to be of you, isn’t it?” asked the man. 

“Of me?’ replied the woman. “I think not; at least, 
Dan has not said anything about it, and he has not made a 
sketch of me,’’ her voice shook, “oh, for ever so long! He 
has been always sketching Miss Baird, you know; she is to 
be the central figure in his ‘Hope’ group.” 

“In your ‘Hope’ head 2” cried the man, forgetting himself. 

“Oh, no!” she said, as if persuading herself that every- 
thing was all right; “Dan never had actually decided on 
the ‘Hope’ head, you know, and she is just the kind for 3 





“A vampire,” muttered the man. 

“What did you say, Dick ?’ 

“T said I must fix the fire,” and he raked it and then 
sat down again. “So that’s what is troubling Marion,” he 
thought; “oh! what an ass I am; I might have known the 
Baird.” Then he said aloud: “So you think Dan has not 
made a sketch of you for ever so long, do you, and that he 
is neglecting you? Well, I have strong proof to the con- 
trary!” 

The woman got up and walked quickly toward his chair 
and, looking down at him, said: “Tell me quick, Dick; 
quick.” 
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“Well,” said Stavine, quietly and slowly (for he had to 
~think it out as he went on), “he told me so himself; said 
you were to be ‘Hope’ in the next group he painted, and 
showed me some preliminary sketches.” — 

The woman’s face fell. ‘All the sketches he made of me 
for that are those he did when he first thought of the group.” 

“That may be,” answered Stavine, “but if I show you a 
private letter of mine, will you promise not to give me 
away; because, when the person sent it, he didn’t know it, 
and he has been looking for it ever since; it got mixed in, 
you know,” he continued. 

“Please, Dick, hurry,” said the woman. ‘Oh, let me 
see!” as he drew a letter from his pocket, opened it and held 
it toward her. 

As he watched her face he had his reward. 

Marion Temple was standing looking at a sheet of 
paper on which were written just—‘Dear old man,” and the 
rest of the page was covered with sketches of herself, as she 
looked in her evening dress two nights ago at the opera; 
of her in her sunbonnet; of her in her hat; with her hair 
dishevelled; and with her hair beautifully dressed; all of 
her, and, oh! done so tenderly. 

“Bless his heart! he’s made my nose such a tender little 
smudge, and, do you know, Dick, if my eyes look like that, 
they are very pretty,” she ended, naively. The man looked 
at the eyes in question and said quietly: 

“They are more than pretty, Marion; even—Dan is not 
great enough to do them justice.” 

“Oh, you dear old partial thing! But, O Dick, may I 
have this sheet ?” . 

“No, that is mine; but Ill tell Dan you’d like one, when 
I see him this afternoon.” 

“Oh, no! leave me to tell him, please, Dick.” And she 
laughed a tender, happy little laugh. 
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Then, as the man rose, “Must you go, Dick? Why, I 
haven’t given you any tea; please wait. You won’t?” 

“No, I must go; have an appointment with a fool. Sorry, 
though. I’d much rather stay here. Good-bye, till later.” 

“Good-bye, Dick.” And as he turned to go, she called to 
him, “Dick!” 

“Vas er 

“If you ever want a diploma in mending things, call on 
me.” 

“Thank, you, Marion; I will.” And he was gone. 


Twenty minutes later found him in the big building 
where he and Dan Temple had their studios. He marched 
into Dan’s room without knocking. 

“Temple, I have been to see your wife,” he began. 

_ “Hope you found Marion in a better humor than when I 
left,” replied Temple, without looking up from his sketch. 

“Dan, old man, I have something to tell you. Put away 
that sketch of the Baird party, not a pun at all, and listen 
to me.” 

Then Stavine related what had happened in the little 
living-room that day, and when he came to the letter of 
sketches, he took it out and shoved it across the table at Dan. 

Dan’s face grew red; then he said: ‘“‘You did them, of 
course. J—ah—I didn’t know you admired Marion’s type, 
ah—they are very good; one would almost have to love a 
woman to get her down so fine. Jove! Dick,” and he let his 
admiration show in his voice, “they are splendid; [ll tell 
her: 2 

“Stop, Dan, you'll not; but you'll tell her she is to be 
‘Hope,’ and you'll take a sketch book home to-night and 
sketch her off for awhile, and oh!—but you’ll know how to 
fix it up, old man. I’m a bungler at fixing things.” 
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The two men were silent for a long while. Then Temple 
spoke: 

“Dick, I—ah—didn’t know women liked that kind of 
thing; but, of course, I’ll take a sketch book and I believe 
T’ll just keep these sketches, if you have no objection.” 

“No; keep them; they should have been yours. Good- 
night, old man; see you to-morrow.” 

They shook hands. Dick went to his studio. As Temple 
heard his door shut, he picked up his sketch he had been 
doing of Miss Baird, and tore it in half, letting the pieces 
fall on the floor; next, he put on his hat and coat, and as he 
was passing his desk picked up a sketch book and put it in 
his pocket; then quietly looked at the sketches Stavine had 
done of Marion, put them in his pocket, and went home. 

Marion met him in the hall, and as he kissed her, she said: 

“Dan, dear, Dick has just been here; he left, as he said, 
to keep an appointment with a fool.” Temple winced. “But 
I am so glad you are home. Are you tired, dear? Wouldn’t 
the model be still ?” 

“The model doesn’t suit me, dear. She : 

“Miss Baird, not suit; why, Dan!” she cut in. 

“No, dear; I have come home to rest, and, if it won’t tire 
you, may I make some sketches of you as ‘Hope,’ after 
dinner ?” | 





“Tire me? Why, Dan, you foolish fellow, don’t you know 
I love to do it for you. I love to do anything for you, dear.” 

Temple bent down and kissed her, “I am not worth it, 
Marion, dear.” 


“T’ll be the judge of that, sir,” she laughed back. 


That night Stavine sat in his rooms and smoked and 
thought. Finally he got up, went to the window and looked 
out, muttering: ‘“‘A triangle is a three-sided figure—guess 
I’m the side called x.” 


S. F. S., 1912. 
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AFTERWARD 





I stood upon the highest hill, 

And heard the winds intoning from afar. 
Those vagrant minstrels that are never still 
Chanted one perfect note, a single bar— 

Your name. 


I dived into the deepest sea, 
And heard the pearls and corals murm’ring low; 
And as I ’rose again they seemed to be 
Soft music I had learned to love and know— 
Your voice. 


I wandered through a woodland glade, . 
And found beneath an elm a dusky pool. 
And even there where I by chance had strayed 
Were you. Were not those depths so clear and cool 
Your eyes ? 


I paused a garden fair within, 
And gazed upon a lily newly blown. 
It seemed a chalice that had ever been 
Of beauty, faith, and purity the throne— 
Your soul. 


And so, although the wind has scattered wide— 
Who can say where—the dust that once was you, 
I find you still in flower, wood, and tide, 
In all the wonder that I knew. 
Lyp1a B. Waite. 
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ROOMS I HAVE LOVED 


— 


I can readily foresee how some of my critical friends will 
immediately dispute the use I have made of the word 
“loved.” They may suggest that it is too strong a term to 
use in regard to such inanimate things as rooms; some may 
even go so far as to say that the word should never be used in 
referring to anything but living beings. But, then, think 
what a dull world it would be, if every one should agree with 
every one else on all matters! So I will go on using the title, 
“Rooms I Have Loved,” and leave the choice of less strong 
terms to my matter-of-fact friends. 

To me, rooms have always meant more than an enclosed 
space within four walls. Among my earliest memories is 
that of a room; a large, cheerful one, its walls tinted a deli- 
cate tan, with a border around the top of the walls, made up 
of a number of gaily dressed, dancing children. The floor 
was bare except for a few heavy rugs of that peculiar shade 
of green that we always associate with Spring’s garments. 
A few tiny mission chairs and a little writing desk con- 
stituted the furniture. But the things that made the room 
dear to me, were the toys and toys that were scattered about 
it. Who of us who can think back to our nursery days, re- 
membering all our childish pleasures, all our worries over 
doll children, will say that that room was not loved? So 
much depends on how we start life. So much depends on 
our first childish impressions. We, who have had the priv- 
ilege of a beautiful nursery, recognize the advantage we have 
over poor children, who spend the happy playtime of life in 
rooms where the affairs of the grown-ups are carried on, and 
where care has to be taken not to litter childish toys about. 
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It is impossible for me to express the feeling I have for that 
first room in any other way except to say, I loved it. 

We all have our age of dreams and air castles. Where do 
we dream our dreams and construct our airy structures ? 
“Under June skies,” our nature-worshiper says. Yes; but 
June skies are not always bright. June skies do not last 
through the entire adolescent period. ‘Beside the sea,” our 
dreamily sad friend says. Yes; but seas are not always at 
hand. “Before a big, glowing fireplace,” our home-body 
suggests. Yes; but a fire would be uncomfortable in 
summer. The place that is always practical, the place 
that is always comfortable, is a room. The one. 
I always associate with the dream age is a wonderful 
library. Winter, crimson draperies hung before the win- 
dows. ‘The walls were deeply lned with shelves upon shelves 
of leather-bound books, and in the farthest part of the room 
was a carved, mahogany sofa, each end wonderfully curved. 
How many times, in late afternoons, I would go to this, my 
room of silence, and dream on and on, till, often, sleep itself 
would steal over me and waking reveries would give place to 
unconscious dreams! I have sought, for hours, for a term 
more expressive of my feeling for that room than love. My 
search has been in vain! 

Directly opposed to this silent room, there arises in my 
mind another one. It is associated with the age following 
close upon the dream period. In this age we seek com- 
panionship. We find it in the family living-room. What 
have we not experienced there? All of us, a large family, 
gathered around a big, old fireplace, watching the blazing 
logs, listening to the crackle of the flames, telling mother and 
dad all the day’s doings, or listening while they read to us. 
If we preferred music, the piano was there; if we desired 
games, a big social table was there to play them on. This 
room was the heart of our home. From the heart, all emo- 
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tions, and especially love, proceed. Then I, at least, have 
not erred in called this room a room I have loved. 

I have come to the last in my list of rooms. The white- 
ness of its walls are only occasionally broken by studies in 
brown. Two white iron beds occupy a large part of the 
room. <A table stands in the center. On a washstand at one 
side of this room is that treasure of all treasures, a chafing- 
dish. Do you recognize the description? It is my college 
room. And just as I loved the other rooms I have men- 
tioned for their individual associations, I love this last 
room, because its associations are a combination of the other 
three. Only, instead of toys, we have books; here we still 
have our dreams, our hopes, our aspirations; and, instead 
of mother and father, sisters and brothers, we have dear 
friends. It is home, and who of us does not cherish a sacred 
love for home? And, now, my friends, do you still criticize 
my use of the term “loved” in connection with rooms ? 


STeLLta C. Knapp, ’15. 


SINCE YESTERDAY 





The land that yesterday so glorious shone 
Lies there to-day, a barren gray-green waste ; 
All in a dull mist—sullen, changeless, cold, 
Where wild geese wing their solitary way; 
Stagnant, a marsh, a fen, with creeping things and slime. 
The castle that I built of star-shine there 
Has fallen into the abyss, 
And where the amber-tinted windows chained the night 
The igus fatuus dances fitfully. 
Marion Gruss. 
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MRS. RYNHOUSE AND SOCIETY 





The situation was this: Mr. George Rynhouse had made 
a fortune in mines, and his wife desired immediate social 
recognition. She not only desired it, she meant to have it, 
and to this end she invited to a house-party a lot of people 
she did not know, who chanced to be traveling in the moun- 
tains. She had letters about them, of course; a voluminous 
correspondence from all parts of the United States, intro- 
ducing friends of friends. The extreme importance of his 
-wite’s manceuvres was lost upon Mr. Rynhouse, but he did 
not argue with her. He was a tall, silent man, with an 
unhealthy complexion and ready-made clothes. 

“George! will you listen to this?’ Mrs. Rynhouse shat- 
tered the peacefulness of her husband’s den. 

“Well ?” 

“It’s a letter from Aunt Selina. She hasn’t written to 
me in years. Ill read it to you: 


““My dear Henrietta: 


“Doubtless what I write will surprise you, but I trust 
you will not think me presuming. I believe that you have 
never seen Martha, my maid. She is an excellent servant 
whom I would on no account part with; but she talks of 
leaving me to go on the stage. Of course, I am trying to dis- 
courage her. I want to show her that she can not throw off 
her habit of service; that a lady is born, not made; and 
I believe that you can help me. I have heard that many 
of those to be present at your house-party are unknown to 
you, and I have also learned that one of your guests can 
not come. I have asked her not to write to you until later, 
and I will send Martha in her place. Then she will con- 
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vince herself that she can never play any part but that of 
servant. J can not tell you whom she impersonates, for I 
have promised her fair play, but, of course, you will recog- 
nize her as a menial the moment she appears, and have only 
to speak to her, and she will leave. This entails no trouble 
on you, and saves me great worry. 

“ “Your loving, 


“<“AuntT SELINA.’ 


“The beast; the beast!” wailed Mrs. Rynhouse. 

“Well, now, Henrietta, what’s the matter?’ asked her 
husband, remembering to take his feet off a mahogany chair 
just as she glanced up. 

“Don’t you see the trouble it’s going to make? Oh, don’t 
you see?’ Mrs. Rynhouse’s agony was really spending it- 
self, but she talked in emphatics as a general rule. 

“T don’t see any trouble unless you can’t tell which is the 
maid.” 

“That’s very mean of you, George Rynhouse. Of course, 
I shall know her for what she is. There can be no doubt 
of that.” 

“Then, what’s wrong ?” 

“Why—y, just at first, you know, with so many guests 
arriving, and all of the servants new, and—J ames home from 
school, and—everything—perhaps I won’t recognize her, 
just at first.” 

“Ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! I said you’d better cut out the 
social stunt, Henrietta. Now you're stuck.” 

The miserable society aspirant sat for quite three minutes 
gazine dully before her, when her optimism returned. 
“James! James!” she called. 

“Ring for James, don’t shout,” advised Mr. Rynhouse 
over the top of his paper. At which Mrs. Rynhouse swept 
haughtily from the room, and encountered her son in the 
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hall. He was an athletic young fellow, good-looking and 
well groomed, and inspired fresh confidence in his mother. 

“James, your Aunt Selina has played a very detestable 
trick on me.” 

“Oh, I say!” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Rynhouse pressed her lips firmly together, 
and took on an expression of grave injury. “She says that 
it’s because her maid wants to go on the stage, but I 
know a 

“But, mater 

“—_T know that it is Just to mortify me. Now, you have 
seen a little more—I mean you—well, you’ve been to school 
and ought to be better able to judge than me—than I. So 
T’ll leave it to you fe 

“Yes, but, mater 

“only don’t tell your father anything about it—vwell, 
he knows about it, of course, but don’t say that I said be 

James ended the conversation by possessing himself of 
the letter. “I say,” he laughed, when he had read it, “when 
do they begin to come ?” 

“Mrs. Pinecroft will be here to-morrow night.” 

“Whew! the great Mrs. Pinecroft ?”’ 

“And Archie Banks and Professor Allen are coming 
then, too.” 

“Ouch,” cried James, ‘that reminds me. Aunt Selina 
doesn’t say Martha wants to be an actress—notice that? 
She says ‘go on the stage.’ That might mean anything, 
you know, vaudeville or colored minstrels. Of course, we 
would scarcely have any colored guests, so we’ll eliminate 
that; but there remains vaudeville, in which many an 
estimable young lady has taken to trousers.” 

“James !”’ 

“Yes’m, it’s true. And likely as not your Martha will 





? 
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come as a man.” 
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“James, you're plaguing me,” tearfully. ‘And, besides, 
Aunt Selina says ‘her,’ and ‘a lady is born, not made,’ so 
you see.” Mrs. Rynhouse herself had a horrible sense of 
being “made.” 

The next night, after the carriage had gone for Mrs. 
Pinecroft, James approached his mother with a confidential 
air, and observed, “Well, mater, in half an hour the 
villainess makes her appearance.” 

“What do you mean, James?’ 

“Mrs. Pinecroft, alias Martha, the Ambitious Serving- 
Woman.” 

“Nonsense. Martha would not dare attempt to imitate 
Mrs. Pinecroft.” 

“Mater, you don’t seriously think that the leader of 
Chicago society would honor the home of a Nevada newly- 
rich ¢”’ 

“James, what dreadful language! How can you talk 
about your own mother s 

“Henrietta.” 

Mr. Rynhouse was standing in the doorway. His face 
wore its usual noncommittal expression, but something in 





his voice moved his wife to apprehension. 

“What is it?” 

“T thought it might interest you to know that your guests 
are arriving. I’ve sent two of them to their rooms, but I 
don’t know where to put Mrs. Pinecroft.” 

“George!” 

“Where do you want her ?”’ 

Mrs. Rynhouse sprang to her feet, but was incapable of 
further movement or speech. 

“She’s waiting, you know,” 
appeared. 

“James,” cried Mrs. Rynhouse weakly, “I can’t face her. 
She will think I don’t know anything—to let George meet 
her a4 


“Go on, mater; it will be all right.” 


said Mr. Rynhouse, and dis- 
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“And George left her, and she’s waiting.” Mrs. Ryn- 
house was quite distracted. ‘‘And J don’t know who else 
has come. The professor and Mr. Banks aren’t due until 
ten.” 

James caught his mother’s arm unceremoniously and led 
her to her guest. The great Mrs. Pinecroft stood like a 
stone image, her bags at her feet. She was travel-worn and 
tired; she was not of superb stature, nor was she wonder- 
fully dressed, but she expressed irritated contempt from 
her head to her feet. 


“T am sorry,” began Mrs. Rynhouse falteringly, but Mrs. 
Pinecroft cut her short with an icy, “How do you do?’ 


“What an awful beginning!” moaned Mrs. Rynhouse, in 
spirit; but aloud she said, “I will go with you to your 
rooms.” She fancied her tone was gracious and natural, 
but it failed to elicit a friendly response. 

* “Do not trouble to do that,” said Mrs. Pinecroft. “TI 
had hoped I might go straight to bed. I need rest badly.” 

“Why, certainly.” 

Mrs. Rynhouse walked slowly back to the library. James 
was standing at a window looking out into the night, and 
he seemed to be choking. 

“James,” said his mother, wearily, “do you think she 
could be i 

“Tmpossible, 





> in a muffled voice. 


“She was almost too superior, it seems to me. Her 
manner was frigid—it was overdone, don’t you think?” 

“Here are your other guests, Henrietta,’ came Mr, Ryn- 
house’s calm voice from the door. Two men were bowing 
to her. Mrs. Rynhouse had not the remotest idea who they 
might be. 

“How do you do? I am so glad you got here early. We 
” she stopped short in 





weren’t really expecting you 
alarm. This was not a proper welcome. Where were her 
wits? It was all the fault of Mrs. Pinecroft. 
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“Ah!” said a very little man in very big spectacles, ‘‘we 
came at the wrong time? Too bad, too bad.” He took off 
his glasses and polished them hurriedly. 

“He seems nervous,” thought Mrs. Rynhouse, “and he 
does look effeminate.”” Which was two counts in favor of 
his being a maid in disguise. 

“Tt is entirely our fault, I dare say,” the other was ex- 
plaining. ‘We weren’t particularly careful in looking over 
the schedule, and it’s easy to make a mistake with so many 
trains.” 

Mrs. Rynhouse glanced at the second speaker, and decided 
that he was an ordinary, harmless young man. Her atten- 
tion reverted to the one in spectacles, who was talking 
animatedly to his host. She heard a few of his words, and 
sighed in relief. He was evidently Professor Allen. 

“What do you think of them, mater?’ asked James, after 
breakfast next morning. 

‘Martha has not come yet,’ said Mrs. Rynhouse, posi- 
tively. 

“No? How about Banks?’ 

“Oh, Mr. Banks is thoroughly masculine.” 

“Thoroughly—I say, mater, you must have them mixed. 
Archie Banks is the little one.” 

“And the other is the professor ?”’ 

“Tt would seem so.” 

Mrs. Rynhouse pondered. ‘‘Then I shall have to ask 
Mr. Banks to leave,” she said finally. 

“Why is that?’ 

“Because, if he isn’t the professor he must be Martha. 
I would have accused him at once, but I knew that a maid 


could not impersonate a scholar. I shall go to him 
? 





now 
But she didn’t, for he entered the sun-parlor at that 


moment. Mrs. Rynhouse,” he began diffidently, “your 
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husband told me that the Misses Doyle arrive this morn- 


9 





ing. I am sorry—I am very sorry, but 
oY ed Ake 


“TI may as well be honest. I had rather not meet Miss 
1) 





Susan—you will understand. There is a train at 
cNO ie 

“T beg your pardon ?”’ 

Mrs. Rynhouse rose to her feet majestically. She was 
equal to the occasion; she felt herself mistress in her own 
house for the first time. 

“You will not leave to escape the Misses Doyle. You 
will leave because I send you—Martha!” 

“Wha—at?” gasped the little man. 

“Yes, go; oh, come in, Mrs. Pinecroft.” 

Mrs. Pinecroft came in. She looked at Mrs. Rynhouse, 
and she looked at Mr. Banks. “Something seems to be 
“wrong,” she said at last, and turned to James for an ex- 
planation. James bowed, and said nothing. 

“M—Martha!” stuttered Mr. Banks. 

And then the Misses Doyle arrived. Mrs. Rynhouse was 
summoned to meet them, and the situation rested in James’ 
hands. 

When Mrs. Rynhouse returned to the sun-parlor she found 
her son in sole possession. ‘“They’re preparing to leave,” 
he explained in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“OQ James, how could you?’ Mrs. Rynhouse burst into 
sobs. 

“T had nothing to do with it,” returned her son, unmoved. 
“Murder will out, you know.” 

““Oh—oh !” 

“And very likely,” continued the unfeeling James, “the 
Misses Doyle will go, too, for Mrs. Pinecroft said she meant 
to tell them the ‘whole disgraceful story.’ ” 

“James.” It was only a murmur. 
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Very late that night Mr. Rynhouse and his son discussed 
the affair in the library. ‘‘’m mighty glad it turned out 
as it did,” said James. ‘Mater’ needed the lesson. She 
would have made a laughing stock of us all with her society 
notions.” 

Mr. Rynhouse nodded assent. 

“But, say, that was a queer idea of Aunt Selina’s. | 
Suppose Martha had come—she may yet, for that 
matter fe 

“Suppose nothing,” said Mr. Rynhouse. ‘Martha won’t 
come, and as for the idea ” he drew the disturbing letter 
from his pocket and studied it contentedly. 

“As for the idea?’ prompted James. 

“Why,” said his father, “I’m proud of it—even if 
forgery is a penitentiary offense.” 








LoVe nV: 


Asleep in the heart of a rose, 
Giving it fragrance rare, 

My love is lying, 

While I am trying 
To make my way to her there— 
Deep in the heart of a rose. 


Asleep in the heart of the snow! 
Producing my cold despair! 
And my tears that rain 
Can never attain 
Her pity or faith or prayer— 
Deep in the heart of the snow. 
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THE RECOGNITION 





“Mamma, I’ve got to see her; [ve just got to.” 

“Whom have you got to see, Julie?” 

“The yellow-haired lady. Seems as if I couldn’t go to 
bed again without hugging her.” 

“Why, Julie, what do you mean?’ 

“T don’t care! You may look at me like that. Dve got 
to see her. Tl die, die, if I don’t!” 

Vivian Reynolds stopped rocking and stared into the face 
of her child. Eager, unshrinking eyes met hers; yet the 
olive cheeks were flushed, and the brown fingers worked 
nervously upon the little embroidered skirt. 

“T want you to tell me who you are talking about,” the 
mother said with quiet command. 

“Tt’s the lady I saw in the play. I love her.” 

“In the play!” The woman’s face grew suddenly white. 
“What play—where—tell me at once.” 

“At the Garnet. Lilla took me there last night.” 

The mother’s lips crushed angrily together. “T’ll see 
what Lilla means by this,” she muttered. 

“No, no, mamma!” cried Julie, raising a startled little 
face. “She’s so good to me, mamma. And she tells me such 
lovely, lovely things.” 

“What things ?” 

“T don’t know as I can tell you.x—Only, she taught me 
‘Our Father,’ anyway.” The child’s eyes held a tense, wist- 
ful expression. 

Vivian Reynolds said nothing. But she turned her face 
away. 

“Mamma!” Julie was climbing into her lap. 
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“Yes?” The mother put her arm about her slim, ten- 
year-old daughter. 

“Did you mind @” 

“What, Julie? 

‘What I said.” : 

“Don’t, dear!” The woman—she was little more than a 
girl herself—dropped her cheek suddenly upon her child’s 
soft hair. 

“T wish it were yellow!” Julie’s voice grew plaintive 
again. 

“Your hair, you mean, I suppose ?” 

“Yes—and yours. But it’s a lovely black.” 

“Get down, Julie. You’re too heavy.” 

“Can’t I see her, mamma ?”’ 

“Julie Reynolds, if ” the mother stopped. The hot 
flush on her face died away; but she did not turn her burn- 
ing eyes from the little girl. 

“Come back and tell me all about it,’ she went on with 
constrained gentleness. 

““Why,—she stood there on the stage, and laughed, and 
was so lovely, and her hair looked just like the sky when 
the sun has gone down and everything is so gold—oh, I 





never wanted anything so in my life!” 

“Julie, do you like that woman better than me?” 

“No, I didn’t. Why, of course I didn’t, only——” 

“Only what? Out with it, child!” The mother had 
rarely before spoken like that. 

“TJ feel as if I’ve got to see her! Ive got to!” 

“Very well; you shall see her.” And without another 
word, Vivian pushed the child away. 

She sat in a cold silence for a long time. Outside, she 
heard Julie calling, but she paid no heed. Then, at sound 
of a little sob, she rang for Lilla. 
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“Lilla, attend Miss Julie to the Park. -And wait—before 
you go, tell me who authorized you to take my child to the 
Garnet last night ?” 

The maid’s good-natured face grew rosy. ‘Was it not all 
right, ma’am? I thought you had said that I might take 
Miss Julie out on some evenings, ma’am. And I thought 
that ‘The Christian’ must be all right; was it not, ma’am ? 
I thought——” 

“Hush with your thinking! Did you not know that I 
was at the Garnet last night? Did you not know that our 
company moved in there last week ?’ 

“Oh, ma’am, I did not! I am confused.” 

“Will you hush!—Tell me, did my child get one hint— 
one hint—about me?’ 

“No, indeed, ma’am; she could not. I had no suspection 
myself. JI am confused.” 

“Confusion on you, Lilla! Will you hush.—Answer me! 
A hint?” 

“No, indeed, ma’am, indeed. Only she greatly ad- 
mired i 

“That will do. Another offense of the kind will be your 
EGTA Chen 

Vivian Reynolds, left alone, sank back in her chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. Everything whirled in 
ber mind. Her child had deserted her; yet the desertion 
was from herself to herself—or had she any real self, after 
all ? 

Through the ten years since her child’s birth, Vivian 
Reynolds had lived a double life. In her child she saw 
again her mother, the dreamy-spirited mother, struggling | 
in widowhood against New England rigors, yet always 
patient and pure. In the year that Julie was born, this 
mother had died, broken hearted; for she, Vivian, had left 
her alone and had gone to the big city to make her way in 
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life. And how she had made it! She had joined one of 
the cheap stock companies of New York, and had soon 
afterward married one of the cheapest men in the troupe. 
Now she was worse than widowed, and was living a life 
worse than death. Yet the child saw in her yet, she knew, 
chiefly the tender, good woman she might have been. In 
this was her double life. To her child, whom she held in a 
shrine apart and worshiped, she showed herself sweet and 
pure. She knew she had done so; for before the child, she 
could do nothing else. Those earnest brown eyes of her 
daughter, filled with a wistful, spiritual light, had been to 
this woman the only uplifting influence for many years. 
And now Julie had fallen in love with that other self, not 
as it was with its evil heart and its shameful ways, but, as 
it seemed, with its painted face and its wig of gold. An 
almost savage impulse arose in the mother to make her child 
suffer for this desertion of her better self. Julie should 
learn to appreciate the difference between the black-haired 
mother with the tender ways, and the yellow-haired beauty 
with the temper of fire. 

Slowly, then, Vivian Reynolds withdrew into her 
chamber. 

When Julie returned at twilight time, as usual her first 
call was for her mother. ‘Your mother is not here,” said 
a bright-haired lady, stepping to meet her with haughty 
eTace. 

Julie stood back and stared. ‘‘Where—where did you 
come from?’ she gasped, with a half-joyous, half-troubled 
note in her voice. 

“Your mother has gone away for a rest. I have come to 
stay with you till she returns.” 

“Did she send you ?” 

“Certainly she sent me. Now, don’t begin to quiz me, 
child, or I shall go into a fit. There, don’t look like that. 
Come and let me kiss you.” Julie went, reluctantly, and 
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received on her forehead a burning kiss. It thrilled her 
through and through, and yet it brought the tears. 

“Thank you,” she murmured. Then she added, “You’re 
very beautiful.” | 

“Oh, I am!” ‘There was a harsh note now. “Go and 
play, then, and leave me alone.” 

Julie went away and sobbed. Where was her mother, 
and why had she not said ‘Good-bye’ before she went? 
And why was she not gladder to see her lady with the 
yellow hair? 

When she was again summoned, the yellow-haired lady 
was very kind. She invited her to sit down, and showed 
her pretty toys, and even brought out her jewels to be ad- 
mired. But she sat very far from Julie, and would never 
allow her to come near, nor would she kiss her again. 

“Such dear little people as you seem to me too precious 
to kiss,’ she said in her cooing voice. “No, darling, just 
let us look at each other, and be happy in that.” 

“You are very beautiful,” Jule murmured for the 
second time. 

The yellow-haired lady very abruptly left the room. 

Julie did not see her again till the next day. Then her 
new friend rushed upon her in a fury. 

“What have you done with my bracelet, my jeweled 
bracelet that I let you have last night? What have you done 
with it, I say?’ 

“TT gave it back! I know I did! Oh, I did!” The 
child retreated in distress before this woman with the blaz- 
ing eyes. A trembling seized her suddenly. 

“Who are you?” she cried out. 

“T am your mother’s cousin,” came the hurried reply. 
“Now, that is all you need to know! Don’t begin and tell 
me how much [I look like her. Everybody knows that. Go 
to Lilla.” 
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That evening, Julie crept up to her nurse with dread in 
her face. ‘‘Lilla, ’ve been hearing things. Oh, dear!” 

“What has happened, dear Miss Julie? Don’t look like 
that.” 

“Gwendolyn Ford has been telling me that the yellow- 
haired lady wears a wig—it isn’t her own hair a bit. She 
says she has seen her before, and her aunt says she is a 
wicked woman; oh, ever so much wicked—oh, dear!” 

“There, there, Miss Julie. Never mind.” 

“But she says this yellow-haired lady does dreadful 
things; she swears, and she drinks just like a man, and she 
—oh, she is almost as bad as robbers!—I want my mother 
back! Lilla, why doesn’t she come ?” 

The yellow-haired woman came in late that night, as late 
as Julie’s mother when she had been working so hard all 
the evening. She came not alone; a heavy-faced gentleman 
with a gold-tipped cane accompanied her, and sat down 
opposite her at a little table. 

The lights in the room were very bright. The yellow- 
haired lady looked tired as she drew forth a pack of cards; 
the heavy-faced gentleman looked cross as he deposited a 
dark little bottle upon a stand near by. 

“The devil,’ he growled, as by a careless movement he 
sent the unstopped bottle crashing to the floor. 

“The devil and all his angels take you!” cried the woman, 
while, with a scowl, she lifted the bottle and poured its re- 
maining contents down her throat. 

“Vivian!” roared the man. 

Then both he and the woman were still, for before them 
stood a little figure, holding tight about it a kimona of pure 
white. 

Vivian Reynolds turned, and met the eyes of her child. 
A light of agony was in them, a wild horror of recognition 
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that smote her very soul. With a cry, she dropped her face 
into her hands. 


When she looked up again, Julie had disappeared. As 
one suddenly bereft of life, she arose and spoke to the man. 


“Go,” she said in a hollow voice. “Go.” There was 
that in her tone which he dared not disobey. 
He turned and went. 


Nervelessly, Vivian Reynolds pulled out a drawer and 
laid in it the bottle and the pack of cards. Then she went 
to a mirror and viewed herself. Immodest gown, rouged 
cheeks, dighevelled hair, met her unshrinking gaze. Again 
she turned, and worked. 


She slipped off the immodest gown, and put on a plain 
white dress. She purified her rouged cheeks, and felt them 
grow white again, very white. She took off the yellow wig, 
and let her own black hair fall down upon her shoulders. 
Then she went to her child. 


She stole into Julie’s room, and there within the door she 
stopped. A little white-gowned figure was on its knees be- 
side a little white bed. The mother slowly turned away her 
face. But after a time, as the child did not rise or glance 
around, she stepped softly forward and touched her on the 
arm. 

With a start, Julie looked up. Then she gave a quiver- 
ing ery, and buried her face in the bedclothes. 

Like a lost spirit, Vivian Reynolds stole from the room. 
That cry of her child rang in her ears; she had lost her 
little girl forever. 

Slowly, she went to her own room; she, too, sank upon 
her knees, but not for prayer. As by instinct, she imitated 
her child, but not as by instinct could she pray. That 
power was past; buried in the long ago when she was with 
her mother in the plain New England home. 
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As she was kneeling, suddenly the hot tears flowed. What 
had she become? Ah, now she saw herself as she had been 
and was! In the light of her little girl’s eyes, she saw 
herself. 

“Mamma, mamma!” 

“Julie! Oh, my child.” Then the mother began to sob, 
there with her child beside her, and her child’s lips upon 
her cheek. 

Then she saw herself, not only as she was, but as she 
never again should be. Then came to her the vision of a 
purer life, and of her child’s sweet trust restored. 

“Mamma, I’m sorry I ran from you. Mamma, darling, 
I never loved you so before! And you needn’t tell me any- 
thing, because I know it all.” 

Vivian Reynolds lifted her face and prayed at last. With 
her arm about her clinging child, she prayed to God that 
she might be more worthy of this love. 

“For Julie!” she sobbed; while upon her lips, as a 
promise, was set the pure kiss of her child. 


Hexen H. Satis, 1913. 
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SATURA 


os 


THOUGHTS IN A RAILROAD STATION 


I sat in the dingy railroad station of a small town one 
summer afternoon. As I was the only occupant, I sought 
company from the bit of bright-colored sky visible through 
the one small window. Such a wonderful display of color- 
ing I had never seen; there was a burning red, shading off 
into orange; then a delicate, wild rose pink, shrouded in 
pale lavender. As I sat there feasting my eyes on this 
magnificent scene, and wondering what could be beyond this 
vale of coloring, my attention was arrested by the slamming 
of a door. I turned my head reluctantly and my eyes fell 
on a corpulent gentleman, just entering. 

He was evidently very impatient to get started on his 
journey, for he walked to the ticket window many times 
and brought his fist down emphatically when the ticket 
agent did not respond as quickly as he might have. I 
wondered why the fat gentleman was in such a hurry. Per- 
haps some of his relations were ill. Still, I hardly thought 
so, because his expression was not serious enough for that. 
I finally decided he was worried over a business deal and 
was further convinced of my decision when I saw him 
frantically snatch up a New York Times, seat himself, and 
turn immediately to the “Stock and Bond” column. 

This fat gentleman was the picture of repose. His double 
chin completely concealed the front of his collar, and his 
eyes were almost lost to view by the rolling flesh of his face. 
I wondered if he were to cry how he would look and where 
the tears would go. Once his glasses nearly went off. I 
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was disappointed because they didn’t, for I wanted to see 
if he could stoop over. JI knew he reminded me of some- 
thing I had seen, but at first I couldn’t think what it was. 
Finally it came to me: once at a circus I had seen a baby 
elephant sitting on a stool. As I looked at the fat gentle- 
man again the resemblance seemed more and more perfect. 

My attention was now called from this very interesting 
person to another man quite different both in appearance and 
manner. The latter gentleman, who had just entered, was 
very small and insignificant looking. Soon he, too, became 
absorbed in a newspaper. As the air of the station was very 
oppressive, the small gentleman soon removed his hat. 
Immediately two flies lighted on his bald head. Presently 
another came to keep these company. The little gentleman 
was evidently too deeply engrossed in his paper to be alive 
to his sense of feeling. I had some doubts as to whether he 
could be induced to realize it if a bumblebee were to join 
the fly triumvirate. I hoped a bee would come in just to see 
what would happen, but as none did I contented my- 
self with watching the maneuvers of the three flies. They 
were having a regular circus; one actually dared to crawl 
over the gentleman’s forehead and peep into his eyes. 
Another seemed to be exploring the roots of his hair, 
probably to find out just how much surface there was. Per- 
haps the two were getting ready for a race of some sort. I 
wondered if these flies could think what they would tell their 
friends about this adventure, and what kind of place they 
would call a bald head. As I could find no clue to fly lan- 
guage I gave up the attempt, and turned my thoughts to a 
tall, slender lady just entering. 

She had bundles galore and I imagined all sorts of things 
were in them. There was a band-box which I supposed 
contained a hat. Then there was another bundle that inter- 
ested me greatly, but I never could decide whether it con- 
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tained a small dish-pan or another hat. Another thing that 
attracted my attention was a black bag which lay on the 
floor. Once I thought the bag certainly moved; then I 
decided my imagination had the best of me. No, the black 
bag was moving again, and whatever was in it was making 
its way toward the top! I almost held my breath. Surely 
it must be a cat. In a minute a red bill appeared; then 
two beady eyes; then a long white neck; and the next 
minute a white duck was wabbling on the floor. 

At last my two gentlemen friends put aside their papers. 
The big fat one made frantic attempts to stoop over for the 
duck, but in vain; he was so bow-legged that bending seemed 
impossible. The squawking fowl made many safe passages 
between his legs, but was at last captured by the little man 
and restored to the owner. 

After this episode I fell to wondering if the little gentle- 
man were married. Something in his smile as he handed 
the duck to the tall lady made me think he was not; and 
something in the lady’s smile made me think she was not. 
I had all sorts of visions as to the kind of couple they would 
make. I could see that tall lady leading my little friend by 
the small fringe of hair on his head, and I could see him 
looking pleadingly up into her face. 

I couldn’t decide whether the fat gentleman were married 
or not. I took it for granted he was not, and tried to 
imagine just what sort of pair he and the tall lady would 
make. I could not help imagining the most dreadful 
quarrels between the two. I could see the fat gentleman in 
a terrible rage and the tall lady calm but determined. 

At this point in my thoughts the train whistled and I 
was soon speeding on my journey, wondering if the lives of the 
tall lady and the little gentleman would ever be interwoven 
in any way. 

Crzo Atten Matueny. 
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RED INK 


There is, in the life of almost every one of us, something 
the mere mention of which brings sorrow to our hearts, a 
cloud over our joy, and a feeling of antagonism toward the 
world in general. One can well imagine the dismay with 
which a confirmed vegetarian views a fish-fry given in his 
honor. To other people, the offer of a sandwich over which 
mustard has been lavishly spread is the grossest insult— 
one which, though it may be forgiven, is never entirely for- 
gotten. These aversions, however, are as trifles when they 
are compared with the one object which every students holds 
as least worthy of his esteem—red ink. 

Red ink is useful in many ways. The surest and yet the 
most indirect purpose which it serves is the drawing to- 
gether of students in colleges and universities throughout 
the country. Were it not for red ink, the spirit of rivalry 
among colleges would prevail to such an extent that it would 
be harmful to the students and schools themselves. Red ink, 
however, is a tie which binds all students together, and 
makes them loyal, not to this college, nor to that, but to the 
student body of the country. There is nothing which more 
effectually stirs the sympathies of one who has recently 
received a theme bespattered with glaring spots of red ink, 
than the account of the similar experience of another. Red 
ink is thus a certain bond of sympathy and interest between 
all students wherever they may gather together. 

It is well for the inventor of this ill-famed fluid that his 
name is not known among students. The indignation and 
imprecations which would be poured forth against him 
would be too numerous to be borne. Even the gentlest and 
most generous critic could not say more in his favor than 
that he was unconscious of the wrong he was committing, 
and of the many sad hours his invention would cause. Some 
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one has said, “The worst we may say of any man is that he 
meant well;” so his act, although unintentional, can not 
be entirely forgiven, and this unknown, but ingenious, in- 
ventor shall be recorded as one of the greatest malefactors in 
history. 

Even in this time of busy commercialism, any one paus- 
ing a moment to think of the distress and sorrow that may 
be caused by a dime bottle of red ink—for, impossible as it 
may seem, one bottle may be so carefully horded that its 
period of usefulness may extend over three months—will 
not fail to realize the barbarism in the use of red ink. 
Should the active workers of our country realize this fact, 
it would not be long before the manufacturers of red ink 
would be forced to abandon their trade, and to seek financial 
success in an equally honorable but less cruel sphere of the 
business world. 

Erpman Bows, ’15. 


EDITORIALS 





At this, the dreaded examination-time, there is a kind of 
half-surpressed frenzy to be observed throughout the whole 
school. Especially noticeable is this in the 

Examinations. dining-room. At breakfast every one is in 
a hurry. One girl wants some one to tell 

her some last question on the coming examination. One 
has a book or a few notes from which she is frantically try- 
ing to get some last fact. At dinner, she who has been 
through an examination has an almost insane desire to talk 
about it, to ask her neighbor what she put as an answer to 
this or that question. Is there anything which so wears a 
person out as a “post-mortem”? No question you have 
answered seems correct; in fact, one can not always re- 
member having answered anything. At supper there is the 
almost simultaneous wail, “Oh, I’m so tired;” “I have 
never worked so hard before;” ‘‘I have so much to do to- 
night;” and so on and on. It is the same way in little 
groups along the corridors. The same bromidions, year 
after year, are heard: “The hardest examination I ever saw.” 
“Tt wouldn’t have been hard if J had had time to finish.” 
“T am petrified over my exam to-morrow.” “My exami- 
nations all come at once; no time to study anything.” 
“Think of having two in one day.” In the constant repeti- 
tion we lose sight of the meaning of our words. Isn’t a 
great deal of this unnecessary? Of course, examinations, 
at best, are a strain. A girl is brought to the point where 
she must show what she has gotten from her half year’s 
work. She is challenged to do her best and she wants to do 
it. But isn’t it a matter of lack of self-control when she 
lets her nerves get to such a point that she is ready to scream 
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when her examination questions are handed to her? There 
are girls in college, and they are often the girls carrying the 
heaviest work, who realize that examination-time is the time 
of all the year when they want the smallest amount of ex- 
citement possible. These girls go quietly about their review- 
ing; learn the things they have to; take exercise in the 
afternoon; go to meals and to sleep at the right time; and— 
make the highest marks on their examinations. When they 
are not studying for the examinations they do all they can 
to forget them. These girls do not waste their energy by 
trying to remember the answer they got to that physics 
problem, or what they put down for that question in Ger- 
man. ‘They don’t make their friends uncomfortable by tell- 
ing them, either. If we could eliminate all the wnnecessary 
discussion of examinations we would have taken away one 
of their greatest evils. Why do not we, as college women, 
do something towards this? Twice during our school year 
we do all that we can toward adding to that disease, for it 
is a disease, which is the bane of the modern woman’s 
existence, nervous excitement and hysteria. We hear so 
much every year of campaigns for a saner Fourth of July; 
why not have a feeling of that kind started right here in 
school for a saner examination-time? We have it in our 
power to make it so. There will be an appreciable difference 
in the number of failures, and we will have added to our 
own characters by learning a lesson in self-control. 
Gur Oras ¢ 


In all the varied departments of our college life, there is 
none weaker than that of the Literary Societies. We may 
as well admit the fact honestly. There 

Literary Societies. is not the interest in, nor the support 
of, the societies that there should be. 

Is this a fault of the societies themselves; or is it because 
they are not given a chance by most of the girls in College ? 
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Both, we think. Im the first place, the societies can not 
exist at all unless the girls are willing to become members, 
and regular members. Then, after a girl has joined, unless 
she takes an active interest and is willing to do all she can 
to help in the programmes, she is a hindrance rather than 
a help. There is no reason why, choosing from the five 
hundred and more women in our College, we can not give 
excellent programmes; with everything represented, from 
the very best debates to the sweetest music. There is cer- 
tainly a place for almost every girl to exercise her individual 
talent, and to give others the benefit of it. Why do we not 
have more rivalry between the Halls? There is no greater 
stimulant to interest than competition. As it is now the 
two Halls do not come into contact with each other except 
in the one annual debate at commencement. In this debate 
both Halls are at a disadvantage, for neither has an idea of 
the ability or methods of the opposing team. Would it not 
be practical to have preliminary joint debates during the 
year at joint meetings of the societies? We are very sure 
that there would be a greater interest shown by the sup- 
porters of each side. Incidentally, it would give excellent 
practice for the final debate, of which there is no little need. 
Let us see what can be done along this line in both Literary 
Societies. In the meantime, the girls in school are urged 
to become members and take a real interest in either of the 
two Halls. 
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LE BUREAU DE CHANGE 





For this issue only the most striking articles and stories 
can be commented upon owing to the hors de concours-ness 
of the exchange editor’s good right wrist, and the appalling 
nearness of examinations which demand that said editor 
favor said wrist or 





In consequence, if your magazine 
was passed by, lay it to our infirmity. It shall not happen 
again. 

ea ee Ie) 


Shorter, Rome, Ga.—Most of the exchanges fairly outdid 
themselves in their last number for the old year. One of 
the most attractive for December, and one of the most inter- 
esting, is The Chimes. The magazine contains numerous 
bits of verse and quotations scattered among the articles 
and stories which are all good themselves. The story of the 
present-day violinist, Alexander von Skibinski, and his 
triumph over his sad accident, is especially appealing. The 
several prints that the magazine contains add much to its 


appearance. 
Woe Cran’ 


University of Virginia—The poems “Launcelot and 
Arthur” and “The Call of the Soul” in the University of 
Virginia Magazine are worthy of extended notice. The 
fiction is good, but the serious articles predominate. We 
were glad to continue Mr. Livingston’s “‘Last Ray of the 


Setting Sun.” 
Oe ¢ 


Gonzaga College, Spokane, Wash.—As always The Gon- 
zaga comes to us with its offering of exceptionally readable 
material, and its verses, of which there seems an inexhaust- 
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ible supply, tucked every here and there, showing that good 
verse is not such a rarity there that it has to be put on a 
whole page by itself. Our Western brother is always most 
interesting. 
eee 

Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio.—A welcome 
note of variety is struck by Sharps and Flats, which finds a 
response in our music-loving souls. The magazine is 
prettily gotten up and is full of interest and cleverness. 


Pe eas! 


Western Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Tenn.— | 
Perhaps the most interesting thing in The Journal was the 
first paper on Yale-Princeton football, ‘‘Coy, the Omnip- 
otent.” It is graphically told and from a point of view 
that brings it vividly near. The remainder of the maga- 
zine is better than usual, though it needs more poetry. 


0 Doe 


Washington and Lee University—The Southern Col- 
leqgian offered several good stories for December. We 
would mention in particular “Doe and Stub” and “The 
Sobering of Cupid.” The verse, too, deserves praise. 


9 9 9 


Richmond College—The November number of The 
Messenger came too late to be reviewed for last month, but 
we can not, in conscience, pass it by. It has been some time 
since any poem in such a publication has produced the effect 
that “The Heart Av a Celt” does. It contains an unusual 
appeal. Every story and article, also, was of unusual 
merit. The poetry in the December number is strong and 
well written, and the stories good, though not preéminently 
so. 
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Hampden-Sidney.—The Hampden-Sidney Magazine has 
some good material for this month. ‘Life’ is a poem of 
decided merit, while the not-so-hackneyed field of “For the 
Sake of the Son of Heaven” is welcome in the fiction 


department. 
ae, 


Bowdoin, Brunswick, Maine-—The November number 
of The Quill contains splendid matter. ‘The Influence of 
the Classics on the Poems of Thomas Gray” shows research 
and a very pleasing style, while the two stories, ‘‘A Piece 
of Justice’ and “Sally,” are charming. In the December 
number “The Nineteenth Century and the Short Story” is 
an article of unusual merit, and “Beatrice” is delightful. 


Caen G 
_ Woman’s College, Richmond, Va.—The Chisel makes a 
very attractive first appearance among us. ‘‘When the 


Land was Young” is a pretty lttle Quaker tale, while 
“Every Little Title Has a Meaning All Its Own” is very 
cleverly put together. The “Old Ballads” was also of 


interest. 
ea) Be 


The other exchanges received were The Aurora, Unwer- 
sity of North Carolina Magazine, The Mercerian, The 
Focus, The Hamiltonan, The Wilham and Mary Interary 
Magazine, The Vassar Miscellany, The Wake Forest 
Student, The Whitworth Cluonan, The Randolph-Macon 
Monthly, The Gold Bug, The Wesleyan, Chicora Alamacen, 
The Red and White, The Transylvanian, The Washington 
Collegian, The Morning Star, Central College Magazine, 
The Echo, Lebana, Gallowegian, State Normal Magazine, 
Tennessee College Magazine, The Emory and Henry Era, 
Emory Phenix, The Autocrat, The Erothesian, and The 
Acorn. 


L. B. W. 
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Y. W. C. A. NOTES 


—___— 


A PRAYER FOR NINETEEN-TWELVE 


O Lord God, the times are Thine, and we are Thine. 
We consecrate to Thee this new year, as it comes to us— 
and we give ourselves to Thee. Direct and control our ways. 
Grant us the strength to attempt great things for Thee, 
our Master; and grant us the grace to persevere when the 
way is hard. Grant us, above all, our Father, a love akin 
to Thine. May we live and work together for the common 
good, in love and harmony, looking constantly to Thee in 
reverent love. Help us, with trustful hearts, to bear our 
burdens, and to lighten those of others; because Thy love 
gives us the needed strength. At the close of this year of 
1912 we would be more like Jesus Christ. 

Amen. 


A TREAT IN STORE FOR RANDOLPH-MACON 


After the dark ages is the time of Renaissance. After 
examinations is the time of good resolutions. It is the 
time, too, when we come out of our shells and look the world: 
in the face again, and once more enter, to some extent, into 
its activities. Let’s emerge determined to study more and 
to. limit our outside activities within reasonable and sane 
bounds. We are talking a great deal these days about the 
complication of college life. This need not be if every 
organization is careful to properly distribute tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. With five hundred and fifty girls in College, 
no one girl ought to run a dozen or even two or three things. 
A division of labor is possible, and certainly is demanded. 
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With this preamble, we wish to announce a special Young 
Women’s Christian Association week, ending with a three- 
days’ conference of all the student associations of Virginia. 
It sounds strenuous, does it not? But we do not mean to 
allow it to be so. It will be a treat from beginning to end. 
We expect our very own Miss Mary Lou White to open the 
week by a vesper service, Sunday, February eleventh. She 
will probably conduct an informal exhibit hour Monday 
afternoon or evening. On Tuesday, Miss Holmquist, of 
the National Board, a very popular secretary and hard to 
secure, will come to spend the remainder of the week. She 
will give half-hour vocational talks every evening before 
study hour. You are going to be so charmed with her 
radiant personality and sane common sense that you will 
not be willing to miss a single talk. Miss Casler, our own 
executive, will lead the Wednesday night service. 

On Thursday night, the delegates from the various schools 
and colleges will arrive, and you are going to entertain them 
as loyally and royally as you did our Student Government 
representatives last year. There will be closed committee 
meetings during Friday and Saturday, and open meetings 
at night. On Saturday night the committees will give a 
reception to all delegates and guests, probably following an 
entertainment for all in the chapel. | 

We bespeak your hearty interest and assistance. Let us 
be very cordial to the auxiliary committee, which will have 
all arrangements in charge. Suppose some of us show our 
desire to help by offering our good rooms and our services 
as hostesses. We are proud of our girls and of their 
successful activities. We want you to live up to our best 
expectations of you, and we know you will. We will make 
this week an offering of our hearts to God Himself. 
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The Senior and Freshman Club Christmas tree was a 
huge success. I wish you girls who dressed those adorable 
dolls might have seen the little girls hugging them close, and 
that you who gave toys might have heard the resulting 
racket of them, and have seen the shining faces. There 
were about forty girls and boys. The girls who stayed here 
during vacation. decorated the tree at the Associated 
Charities offices, and the room was beautiful when every- 
thing was done. The children crowded into the outer office 
about an hour before the proper time. Appreciate it? I 
just wish you could have had one glimpse of their faces. 
Everybody got something; and it seemed to be just the 
right thing. Of course, there were stockings for all, too, 
with nuts and fruit and candy. It was too bad the Seniors 
could not personally conduct it in their own parlor, for they 
missed a lot of fun. It was surely worth while. As Miss 
Sayre said: “Christmas is for the children first,” and I 
think your own Christmas was happier because you made 
these little ones happy. 
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SOCIETY ITEMS 


On Saturday evening, December sixteenth, Mr. Claxton, 
the United States Commissioner of Education, gave a very 
strong talk on the education of women in the South. He 
realized the fine place our College has made for itself, as 
the largest and best-equipped woman’s college in the South, 
and congratulated the College for maintaining its high 
standard in all lines. He particularly recommended a more 
utilitarian training in women’s colleges, practical courses 
in home economics and sociological investigations, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the health and strength of our nation is 
largely dependent on the wisdom shown by women in train- 
ing and influencing those with whom they come in direct 
or indirect contact. 

After the lecture, most of the College girls were busied 
with dressing dolls and filling stockings for the many 
orphans in Lynchburg. 


COLLEGE CHRISTMAS COLUMN 
(Special to TaTrLER) 


Cottece Park, Va., January 9, 1912. 


The festivities at this popular winter resort were quite 
numerous during the Christmas season, and a number of 
delightful functions were given. 

The opening event took place on the evening of Decem- 
ber twenty-first, when Misses Argue, Eaves, Hefley, Maples 
and Wilson graciously entertaimed their friends at a “candy 
pull” in La Salle des Sociétés Litteraires. Many guests 
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enjoyed their hospitality, particularly the “limpid sweetness 
long drawn out,” which was decidedly the feature of the 
evening. 

One of the most popular rendezvous for the mid-winter 
pleasure seekers proved to be Le Parloir Seineur, where 
almost every evening the élite of society assembled to spend 
an hour or so before the open fire with music, reading or 
conversazione. 


On Christmas Eve, after a short service conducted by 
Miss Porter, and some charming stories by Dr. Smith, it 
was learned that Santa had visited the place and had left a 
generously filled stocking for each person present. The 
distribution and opening of these caused much merriment, 
and the party disbanded only on the stroke of midnight to 
go out and sing Christmas carols under the windows of 
neighboring halls and villas. 


December twenty-seventh, at 8:30 p. m., was the occasion 
of one of the most brilliant and imposing events of the year 
—the nuptials of Miss Prudence Priscilla Dinwiddie and 
Sir Charles Gordon Witherspoon. The wedding took place 
at the colonial home of the bride, which was a scene of 
beauty, with its decorations of red and green, carried out in 
the hangings and the profusion of cut flowers, ferns and 
palms. Before the ceremony delightful and appropriate 
piano and voice numbers were rendered, and with the first 
strains of Mendelssohn’s wedding march the minister ap- 
peared from a screened alcove and stepped up into the im- 
provised altar at the back of the room. In the solemn hush 
that followed, the tiny ring-bearer entered from the hall, 
followed by the two dainty flower girls who scattered rose 
petals in their wake, and by the six bridesmaids and grooms- 
men who separated just across the threshold and formed two 
lines on either side the altar. Then came the maid of honor 
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alone, carrying a shower bouquet of Killarney roses, and 
behind her the bride entered upon her mother’s arm, fol- 
lowed by mammy bearing the train. They were met by the 
groom and best man at the altar, where the beautiful, 
solemn and impressive ring ceremony was pronounced. A 
very unique feature of the ceremony was the strenuous 
protest raised by a gentleman present to the completion of 
the nuptials, on the grounds that the bride was a flirt; but 
his reason was successfully overruled by the minister, and 
the matrimonial knot securely tied. The bride was ex- 
quisite in her gown of white satin with a jewelled fichu 
secured by a handsome brooch, the gift of the groom, with 
a long, graceful veil and orange blossoms in her powdered 
hair. The maid of honor was lovely in flowered chiffon 
over pink satin, and her beauty was but enhanced by the tiny 
patch upon her left cheek. The silver knee-buckles and lace 
frills worn by the groom have been in Lord Witherspoon’s 
family for many generations, and in wearing them at his 
own nuptials he but conformed to a time-honored custom of 
a long line of family bridegrooms, and lent a touch of 
historic interest to the wedding. After a delightful, infor- 
mal reception, tendered by the bride’s mother, the happy 
couple left at once for the ‘‘West,” where they are visiting 
points of note. Those taking part in the wedding were: 


Miss Prudence Priscilla Dinwiddie, bride. Dororuy Eavzs 


Sir Charles Gordon Witherspoon, groom....Rosz GaLarpa 
Lady Dinwiddie, mother of bride......... Jounny Link 
Lord Witherspoon, father of groom....Maprrinz Hanpy 
Lady Witherspoon, mother of groom. .E .izaseTH RatLiFr 
WW didvoiw LlOnOha eich ted Bret at at Dororuy TERWILGER 
S Hystsae SAW Wea bitaana a APR Aa cs Aba Deep tee) ML aetie Rn dN P Grace Linx 


Six Bridesmaids and Six Groomsmen. 
POLORVOT DAGIT LS ee as ee ee ee nike ont Sri ge Ler Twins 
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Ring’ Bearer ce edu. Seren ce Grace PATTILLO 
Kano s Guasaris Gs Mi saa ane sie es CATHERINE YOST 
Paanish perk Geer oak oe wie eaeter ee eine een Lypra WHITE 
Soloised tins cine oon PALL SPaE eed Ean Spelt Karat tin Oxive FisHer 
MinidtereiGeicnam fn eG ena p et Orivia Dorman 
“Mammy” to Bride’s Family............. Laura ARGUE 
Butler to Groom’s Family... 0.62.03. Unoutr Henry (!) 


At Le Theatre Gymnastique, on December twenty-eighth, 
Galaida’s famous troupe gave a ‘‘Wild Western” dramatic 
exhibition. The theatre was crowded to witness this thrill- 
ing performance, and the boxes were filled by the most 
prominent and select members of the set. Great interest 
was manifest throughout. The actors were uniformly good, 
and the whole entertainment met with great success. 


Many novel and delightful private affairs were given 
during the season, which, though no less worthy of. note, 
must be omitted for lack of space. 


Toward the end of the holiday season, a deplorable break 
in the round of gaieties was necessitated by a special session 
of court, presided over by Judge B. F. Lyle. There were 
three cases on docket: 

First, for petty larceny, Dr. Edward Everet Ayers vs. 
Amandy Johnson, colored; second, a divorce case, Lady 
Charles Gordon Witherspoon vs. Sir Charles Gordon 
Witherspoon, for non-support, desertion, and incompat- 
ibility; third, for murder in the first degree, State vs. O. 
Dorman Bluestocking, A. M., Ph: D., S. PLB. DaD3 
LL. D., for slaying the King’s English, the verb “‘to see” 
with the weapon “have saw.” 

In the case of petty larceny, Amandy was charged with 
stealing two chickens from Dr. Ayers on the night of Decem- 
ber 27,1911. CC. V. Yost, State’s attorney, carried on the 
prosecution and called as witnesses Dr. Ayers and G. L. 
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Owen. G. L. Lewis, attorney for the defence, brought in 
Sallie McGeehee as witness. At the close of Attorney 
Lewis’ eloquent appeal in behalf of Amandy’s innocence, 
said prisoner, greatly excited, suddenly made a full confes- 
sion of guilt, and threw herself on the mercy of the court. 
She was severely reprimanded and dismissed. 

There was much interest manifested in the divorce case 
since both parties were widely known and well thought of 
in the entire community. The bride’s pathetic appeal won 
the sympathies of the entire courtroom, and the steadfast 
devotion of the groom won its admiration. L. B. White 
appeared as attorney for the plaintiff, conducting his side 
of the case with legal precision. The attorney for the 
defence was ©. V. Yost who, although he lost his case in 
court, won it in actuality, as was seen when Lady Wither- 
spoon threw herself into the arms of her husband at the 
close of the trial. The witnesses in the case were: G. L. 
Lewis, G. L. Owen and G. Link. 

In the murder trial, the prisoner pled his own cause, and 
in his appealing peroration showed his mastery of many 
tongues. The verdict was in favor of the prosecution, which 
had been conducted by State’s Attorney C. V. Yost, who 
proved his case in a positive and matter-of-fact way. The 
prisoner was sentenced to forego the pleasure of further 
study of Latin and to resume the study of English grammar. 
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ATHLETIC NOTES 





Athletics have somewhat calmed down since the big storm 
of the fall. The basket-ball season is now over and the 
excitement of the field is quite gone. Now the girls are busy 
indoors preparing themselves for other fights that are to 
come. The gymnasium work is progressing wonderfully, 
and promises an interesting exhibition in the spring. On 
account of the snows, the tennis courts are abandoned, but 
enthusiasm is never lacking. It is just in winter quarters 
now, making preparations for the big siege a few months 
later. 

Just at present there are shrieks of delight and merri- 
ment from the hill in front of Smith Hall, for even the most 
studious for a few hours has abandoned books for a sled. 
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JOKES AND NEAR-JOKES 





If Elizabeth W. was the toastmistress at Thanks- 
giving, was she the dinner-bell ? 
Pee Fie. G 
“Non paratus,” Freshie dixit, 
Cum a sad and doleful look; 
“Omne rectum,” Prof. respondit, 
“Nihil,” seripsit in his book. 





—Hx. 
Rab aids ok, 

Philosophy II (Dr. Lane explaining instinctive action) : 
“Now, your knife goes instinctively to your mouth instead 
of your eyes.” 
‘\ 7 O42 0 

Student: ‘It fell.” 

Teacher: “Well, what became of Tyre?’ 

Student (laconically): ‘“Punctured.”—Fz. 

Gi Dae § 
Dr. L—: “As I was spoking aa 

Voice from rear: “You, grammar!” 

4 9 9 

Dr. Lane (in Philosophy): “Speaking of sweet people, 
for example, now, take Sweet Anne Page ”” (rest of 
remark not heard). 








ee 


A worm lay on the grass, 
A maid that way would pass. 
The worm he crawled, 
The maid she bawled; 
Both showed a lack of brass. 
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If Wilmington had six new ships, would Winston-Salem ? 
9 L100 


A party of our girls went to Washington for the latter 
part of the Christmas holidays. On one of their sight- 
seeing tours they passed by the Hamilton School on the, 
door of which they saw the number 1607. Whereupon one 
exclaimed, ‘My, how old this school is!” 


RIE 0 


Junior (talking excitedly to her friend): “Yes, one thing 
more we must be sure to see in Washington—the Statue 


of Liberty!” 
Ota) oy 


In looks I am not a star; 

There are others more handsome by far; 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 
For I am behind it— 

It’s the people in front that I jar. 


sSordoegocgoc foc for foe toeioeieetoetoosoesoe se ehesteeteetoete 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Meet Your Friends at 





Lambert 5 
harmary 


THE WHITE FRONT 
801 MAIN ST. 





Prescriptions, Toilet Articles, : 
Perfumes, Soda Water, 
Norris Candy 


Brosh Cut Flowers 


A SPECIALTY 


PHONE YOUR ORDERS TO LAMBERT’S ‘ 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALMOND'’S 


The Popular Shopping Place of R.-M.W.C. Students 


Dressmaking 


A Hicu-crass dress- 
making department 





in charge of an expert 
designer. We are in 
position to make Street 
and Evening dresses at 
the most reasonable 
prices. Hundreds are 
being pleased; why not 
Consult Mrs. 


Leebrick, in charge, for 


you? 


anything you wish 
TEAC CRMC SRS rb crores sh oct 


Take Elevator 
3rd floor for 
Dressmaking 
Department 






















Leaders in 
Stylish Coat Suits 
Wraps and 
Millinery 








WE ask you to let 


us prove to you 





the above statement— 













Visit this store often; a 
welcome always awaits 


you. £2 G2 G2 LX LX 


REST ROOM 


EOREEPE RE Daw. iE 
DESKS and 
STATIONERY 


MAKE YOURSELF AT 
HOME HERE 


Elegant stock of new mouldings for your 
PICTURES FRAMED selection. Expert framer. All work 


guaranteed. Charges most reasonable. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J. Ro Milner oo: 


The College Girls’ Store 












YOU MAY BE SURE 


of a better figure in one of the smart 
new models of 


American Lady 
Corsets 


The new Fall models of this well- 
known make are pronounced by corset 
experts to be the smartest in corsetry. 
They are, in a word, perfect in fashion, 
finish and fit. They make the figures. 
They set off the gown. 


There is a model for you. 


a gS 

= > — 

= — ys j 
} Ge 8 


for street or evening, by Madame 


| Costumes Designe Backer, whose ideas are influenced 


by several weeks’ stay in the leading European Fashion Centers 
this season 


We GUARANTEE fit and workmanship on all Tailored Suits 
made here. Your orders invited. 








LEE REESE 


809 Main Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


We Solicit the Patronage of 


R.-M. W. C. 


On the merit of our stock and the service 
we offer, and in every department of Mer- 
chandise and Manufacturing we offer you 
the best possible service. No HIGHER 
QUALITY is to be had ANYWHERE 
than we offer you, and every article in our 
stock isthe BEST of its kind. 4§]We solicit 
orders for COLLEGE, CLASS and FRA- 
TERNITY PINS, RINGS, LINKS and 
JEWELRY of every description. Designs 
and estimates cheerfully and promptly fur- 
nished. 4]We carry complete assortment 
of R.-M. W.C. Jewelry in PINS 
BROOCHES, BARPINS, LINKS, FOBS 
HAT PINS, BELT PINS, Etc. 
Inspection invited. 





D. B. RYLAND & COMPANY 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 





esdeoberteobetoobedoofefocdefocfevfocbedeceeBeoogedooBeocbefocbedecbdeceodeceedecdeodecodedoopeboobedeobodesbep 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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You can drive away homesickness, if you will 


run over to 


Whileaway Inn 


DS a Grr or Sr re eg 
CS aS rr eg 
BO TE Te LO I OS A 8 SE OR TE 8 OR Se 





: The place to get your Books, Stationery and all College : 
Supplies. Candies, Cakes, anything in Groceries 
for college girls, imported and domestic. 


EVERYTHING HERE 


except hats, shoes and dresses 





soda fountain 


MISS ELLIS) 





GOOD THINGS TO EAT in the tea room and at the 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
“} 












UL 
< “y RESTAURANT. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 








: Our Service complete. Everything the Market affords : 
: served in Up-to-Date Style. 


| A. G. COSTAN, Prop. : 
© 822 Main Street LYNCHBURG, VA. 3 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


MRS. SHEARD 


+ Announces opening of College Park Beauty Shop + 
; (Opposite Tennis Court) 





: Shampooing, without dressing, 35c¢. Facial Massage, 50c. 3 
+ Shampooing, curling and dressing, 50c. Manicuring, SIcin8 


Scalp Treatment for Falling Hair and Dandruff 


PHONE 2455 


¢ BLOOMING PLANTS FLORAL DESIGNS 3 


Flowers 


* For beautifully arranged Corsages, Commence- 3 
* ment Flowers or anything in the Cut Flower line, 3 
* write, wire, or phone your orders to ; 


| MISS McCARRON, 1015 Main St, Lynchburg, Va 





WE NEVER DISAPPOINT 
Se a 28 OO OO Oe 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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LYNCHBURG’S LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORE 





MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL 


JRandelph - Macon 


GYM SUIT 





ae 


FINE DRESS-MAKING AND CUSTOM 
TAILORING DEPARTMENTS 


UNDER OUR OWN ROOF. PRICES MODERATE 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
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mites SLU DIO 
Fine Portraiture 


9153 MAIN STREET 
ee ee ea VIRGINIA 





Sordoedoogoege 


Established 1828 


SO. BISEER : 
FISHING TACKLE 
Tennis Goods 9 “2S8ING TACKLE Guns, Kodaks 
SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 
DEVELOPING AND PRINTING DEPARTMENT 
be 


Conducted by Experts 
1024 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 


° 


“Good Morning Ladies” 


Remember our place is 1111 Main Street, and we have plenty of 
good things to eat, and solicit your patronage for CAKES, 
CANDIES, FRUITS, OLIVES, CANNED GOODS, Etc. These 
are as boca as any you get, and we will thank you to callon us. 


Yours truly, 


JOHN P. BELL 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ISBELL-BOWMAN 
& COMPANY 3 


SHow DISTINCTIVE STYLES OF 


| & EVENING SLIPPERS 
{ COLLEGE FOOTWEAR 


Specialty of SORORITY and COLLEGE 
PENNANTS : 
: “tu Siaie sae 03. Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 3 


OH, SO GOOD!! 


AT THE 


Boston Confectionery 


727 MAIN STREET 


Fresh Home-Made Candies 


MADE EVERY HOUR 












OUR SPECIALTY—500 Assorted Kinds of Candies from 
15cts. Pound up to $1.00 


OUR ICE CREAM PARLOR 


is noted for its service of all kinds 


HOT, AND COLD TDRINKS 
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G. A. Coleman Co. 


Fine Footwear 








HATS, TRUNKS, GRIPS UMBRELLAS 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


EVENING SLIPPERS 


907 Main STREET LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 





EKYE-GLASSES 


* of the most complicated prescriptions, doing our 
own grinding on the premises 





| We repair WATCHES, CLOCKS and JEWELRY 


i OUR WORKMANSHIP IS OF THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD THROUGHOUT 


Buckingham & Flippin 


918 MAIN STREET 


WE MAKE TO ORDER AND REPAIR 


of 








ADVERTISEMEN VS ASSAD ila AC nS age ae Reet Pe atin Any Oc 


REMEMBER 
WE HANDLE EVERYTHING IN 








FURNITURE 


: For Fraternity Rooms, Bed Rooms, Parlors, 
Etc. ALSO NOVELTIES 


i a Ne ae a Se a 


If You Want Anything Special 


ASK US 
WINFREE-STROTHER FURNITURE CO. 


1008-10 MAIN STREET 


C. O. Thornhill 
Grocer 


Everything to Eat 


STATIONERY 








{HALE BLOCK OF THE CAMPUS 


Se Sa i 2 DM, A I SR. MO a Me ee Oe ah a ee ee Sa a We Oe Se a as ee es 


ADVERTISEMENTS 








Wood’s Pharmacy, Inc. 


724 MAIN STREET 


FRESH CUT FLOWERS 


NUNNALLY’S 


ee CANDIES 


_Meet your friends at our fountain 


CHBATIAM'S GROCERY =. 
! 


STAPLE AND FANCY 
SOE ROCERIES 


a COLLEGE PARK, VIRGINIA 


Jerforfoohoefoafoofonfeefoafeefoafoefoefortecforfecfonteefoele ele ofoaleofoatoofoetoafocfoafocfoafoefeafoefeafoefestecfoatecfondecfoeteafe 


College 
Stationery 
Printing! a2 
Engraving 


WHATEVER YOUR REQUIREMENTS | 


in these nes we offer you advan- 

tages in purchasing that are UN- 

EQUALLED. Our business is com- 

posed of departments, any one of which equals the 
entire business of most houses. 


| OUR RETAIL DEPARTMENT carries everything in Books, Periodicals and 
Stationery needed in school or college life. 


OUR MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT is equipped for turning out the highest 
quality PRINTING of every kind, from Visiting Cards to 
College Annuals. For years we have furnished the An- 
nuals for some of the largest Southern Colleges, and our 
line is recognized as the BEST. 


COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING. Engraved Visiting Cards, Invita- 
tions, Announcements, Embossed Monogram Sta- 
tionery, etc., furnished promptly. 


HALF-TONE AND LINE ENGRAVINGS, for printing 

in one or more colors. We furnish 

everything in this line, and guarantee J.P Bell Eo.inc. 
the most satisfactory results. 


We will be glad to quote 
prices, and submit samples. 


G 


Z LynchburgVa. 











a >) “It is strange how deeply colors seen. 
: ELLO. penetrate one, like scent, | suppose 
BEES only is one of the reasons why gems are u¥ 
£=—— as spiritual emblems in the [Revelatior# 

po) John.” 
No two colors of the seven different flavors of Jel! 
are alike. All are as beautiful as gems. | 





















There is a special charm in the making of | 
desserts, and they lend to the table setting the b J 
and grace of flowers and cut glass. 


A Jell-O dessert is made in a minute by dissoiv: 
the powder in boiling water and cooling. 


The seven flavors are: Lemon, Orange, Strawberr§ 


Raspberry, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 
Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


The bezutiful recipe book, “DESSERTS 0. 

THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten color: 

and gold, free to all who will write ws 

for it. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD C®O®., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


INMIN ny | ” 


3 0112 1059 


—— 









‘OOTWEAR F 





Selecting FOOTWEAR is 
easy when the Shoe Man has 
the Shoes. We buy with the 
College trade in view and are | 
is | y } always glad to show you our 


styles. 


AGENTS FOR 


Lord & Tayler’s Hosiery 


aN cIN ‘KLE SHOE CO. 


“ FITTERS OF FEET” 


_ MOSES G CO. 


MOST COMPLETE LINE 


Millinery, Dress Goods 
Silks, Cloaks, Furs 
Carpets IN THE CITY 


oro) 


FANCY DRESSMAKING 
: TAILORING OUR SPECIALTY || 













